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AT FOURSCORE. 





BY F. E. SNOW. 





Call her not old, although the flight of years 
Has measured off the allotted term of life! 
Call her not old, since neither doubts nor 
fears 
Have quenched her hope throughout the 
long, long strife. 


They are not old, though days of youth have 
fled, 
Who quaff the brimming cup of peace and 
joy! 
They are not old who from life’s hidden 
springs 
Find drafts which still refresh but never 
cloy! 


For what are years, though flying ne’er so 
fast? 
A year’s a day if full of gladsome zest! 
But who shall measure time, when hopes are 
past? 
A day’s a year if sorrow is the guest. 


The secret of perpetual youth is hers 
Who finds delight in deeds of kindness 
wrought; 
No age can dim the lustre of her crown 
Whose days with loving ministry are 
fraught. 


Peace to her, then! a calm, unruftled peace! 
Until her pilgrimage at last is o’er! 
Until the Father’s summons calls her home 
To greet the dear companions gone before! 
—The Outlook. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Feb. 12, the birthday anniversary of 
Abrabam Lincoln. recalls his memorable 
words: “I go for all sharing the privi- 
leges of the government who assist in 
bearing its burdens, by no means exclud- 
ing women.”’ 





The Convention of the National Ameri- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association at Balti- 
more, opened with one of the most largely 
attended meetings ever held by the organ- 
ization, all the prominent leaders being 
present. Preceding the assembling of the 
Convention there was a meeting of the 
Executive Committee and a council of 
State Presidents. Among the Massachu- 
setts delegates are Julia Ward Howe, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Alice Stone Black- 
well, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, and Mrs. 
Park. 





Hon. John D. Long will deliver an ad- 
dress at the Lincoln birthday celebra- 
tion to be held at the Woman’s Educa. 
tional and Industrial Union, 3 P. M., 
Monday, Feb. 12, 264 Boylston St., Boston. 
This meeting will be open to the public. 





Judge Ben B. Lindsey of Denver, 
Col., is spending a busy week in Bos- 
ton and vicinity, telling numerous au- 
diences of the benefits of the Juvenile 
Court. Today at 3.30 o’clock he will ad- 
the Fathers’ and Mothers’ Club and the 
Jewish Woman’s Council in Howe Hall, 
177 Huntington Av. The public is invit- 





ed. On Sunday, at 3 o’clock, he will 
speak at Faneuil Hall, and in the evening 
in Franklin Street Church, East Somer- 
ville. On Wednesday evening he will ad- 
dress a meeting at the rooms of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, and while here he is 
to speak before numerous other gather- 
ings interested in juvenile courts. 


A Civic Department of the Woman's 
League of New Orleans, has been organ- 
ized, with Miss Kate Minor as chairman. 
This department purposes to work for the 
social, industrial and civic betterment of 
the city, Every ward is to be organized, 
and it is expected that the members will 
work for the objects of the department, 
as they so successfully worked for the 
eradication of yellow fever last summer, 
A committee will codperate with other 
committees for the passage of beneficial 
legislation, such as the compulsory edu- 
cation law and adequate factory and child- 
labor laws. 





Miss Alice Priest of Shenandoah, Iowa, 
calls attention tothe fact that these words 
are among Benjamin Franklin’s bits of 
political wisdom: |**They who have no 
voice nor vote in the electing of repre- 
sentatives. do not enjoy liberty, but are 
absolutely enslaved to those who have 
votes,’’ 








MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
HEARING. 


Three bills came up before the Commit- 


tee on Election Laws Wednesday morning |" 


favoring the right of women to vote under 
certain conditions. On petition of Julia 
Ward Howe and others a bill was pre- 
sented whereby women who are quali- 
fied to vote at election for school com- 
mittee shall have the right to vote in 
caucuses for the nomination of school 
committee candidates, also one framed 
by Paul N. Pardiff for legislation to 
allow women qualified to vote for school 
committee to vote on the queston of grant- 
ing licenses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. John Golden, president of the 
Textile Workers, and others, favored legis- 
lation to authorize women wage-earners 
to vote at municipal elections. The bill 
gives the right to women more than 
twenty-one years old to vote for all muni- 
cipal and town officers. 

Charles R, Saunders, former election 
commissioner of Boston, was, as usual, 
counsel for the Massachusetts Association 
Opposed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women. 

Miss Amy F. Acton, a member of the 
Massachusetts bar, opened the hearing on 
the question of admitting women to cau- 
cuses, and spoke of the natural lack of 
interest on the part of women to vote for 
candidates whom they had no part in 
choosing. 

A letter was read from Mrs. Emily A. 
Fifield, for twenty-five years a member 
of the Boston School Committee, who said 
the passage of this bill would be simply 
justice. Joseph A. Leonard also wrote 
his approval of the petition. 

P. J. Doane of Waltham emphasized his 
belief in the full franchise for women. 
He felt that men opposed to it take the 
same stand as did those who argued 
against the freeing of the negroes on the 
ground that they were well enough off as 
they were. 

Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., 
said that since the Commonwealth has 
given women the right to vote for school 
committee, it seems only common sense 
to let them have a voice in selecting can- 
didates of the board. 

Mrs. J. B. Millett read a paper in behalf 
of the M. S. 0. F. E. O.S., saying that 
two hundred and forty five towns are rep- 
resented in its membership. Many mem- 
bers are trustees of libraries and engaged 
in other public ways for the bettering of 
the community. This lady was the only 
one who spoke against the bill. 

Miss Acton spoke briefly in rebuttal, 
and Mrs. John D. Billings of Cambridge 
replied to questions by the Committee. 

Miss Ellen F. Wetherell of Lynn pre- 
sented the next petition, speaking for 
wage-earning women. Dr. Antoinette 
Konikow, Dr. James Keough, Mrs, Eliza 
J. Hitchcock, Frank Johnson and Mrs. 
Boyer all stood for its passage, arguing 
that women are useful citizens and fully 
competent to choose their law-makers. 
As Mr. Saunders desired to combine his 
arguments, the next bill was taken up— 
that dealing with the question of voting 
for licenses. 

Charles E. Beckstrand, legislative agent 
for the Good Templars, spoke for this 
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bill. The Committee then adjourned 
until Thursday morning. 


A further report will be given next 
week, 


— soos OU 


SOME CURRENT TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


The bill introduced by Senator Crane 
of Massachusetts for the creation of a 
Children’s Bureau in the Department of 
the Interior is exciting considerable com- 
ment, The bureau, it is proposed, shall 
‘investigate and report upon all matters 
pertaining tothe welfare of children and 
child life, and shall especially investigate 
the questions of infant mortality, the birth 
rate, physical degeneracy, orphanage, ju- 
venile delinquency and juvenile courts, 
desertion and illegitimacy, dangerous oc- 
cupations, accidents and diseases of chil- 
dren of the working classes.”’ 

The bill provides for the organization 
of the working staff of the bureau, and is 
designed to conserve and extend the frag- 
mentary work carried on by the Labor 
Bureau, the Census Bureau, Bureau of 
Education, and the National Committee 
on Child Labor. This is one of the most 
important measures pending in Congress, 
and should command careful and prompt 
consideration by all who are interested in 
“raising the standard of child life.”’ 


The Massachusetts Legislative Commit- 
tee on Labor gave a hearing this week on 
the subject of child labor as presented in 
the inaugural address of Governor Guild. 
The governor’s recommendation was that 
truant officers, having a better knowledge 
of children in their districts than any one 
else, should be given the power to visit 
the workshops and mercantile establish- 
ments and examine into the conditions of 
the children. He said there was a shame- 
ful trade in age certificates, and recom- 
mended that the offence be punished. An- 
other bill before this committee forbids 
the employment of women and minors in 
the textile industries before six o’clock 
in the morning and later than six at night. 

J. G. Thorp, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Prison Association, believes that 
a court for juvenile offenders should be 
established in Boston, and that a bill now 
before the Legislature creating such a 
court should becomea law. Hesays that 
at present young offenders are tried in the 
criminal courts just like adults, and if 
convicted, often for a light offence, the 
child starts on a life of degradation and 
dishonesty. Last year 311 children be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 12 were confined 
in the Charles St. jail, subject to the evil 
influence of adult criminals. 


From accounts in the newspapers it 
seems that a bill pending in the Ohio Leg- 
islature to extend to women the right to 
vote at all local option elections is regard- 
ed favorably all over the State. Several 


members of the Legislature who are op- 
posed to full suffrage for women, are sup- 
porting this. 


F, M. A, 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE IN FINLAND. 


BY BARONESS GRIPENBERG, 


I send the readers of the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL the picture of a woman of Fin- 
land, Mrs, Elizabeth Léfgren, who was 
the founder and first president of the first 
women’s association in our country to in- 
troduce woman’s (political) suffrage in 
its program, in 1884. I have a special 
reason for sending you this picture now. 
It is because we in Finland, in the midst 
of our cold northern winter, have a wo- 
man suffrage spring, 

During many years it was almost im- 
possible to do anything for the promotion 
of this question. Our political position 
sometimes made it difficult to even touch 
it. It was considered a freak of ‘‘strong- 
minded’’ women, to which no sensible 
person would give a thought. Among 
our women’s rights pioneers, Adelaide 
Ehonrooth was the ablest and the most 
courageous defender of the suffrage writ- 
ers. Also some noble men as early as 
1884 publicly urged that this right ought 
te be given to women, These were the 
governors Edward von Ammondt and V. 
von Dachn. 

When the Fianish Women’s Association 
was started in 1888, political suffrage for 
women was 9ne of the objects mentioned 
in its program. The association publish- 
ed an appeal, written by the president, 
Mrs, Lofgren, to the members of the Diet, 
in which among other things desired, the 
suffrage for women was asked for. But 
it was not until [897 that the association 
could get a petition presented to the Diet. 

This petition, the first in our country, 
was brought before the Diet by Messrs. 
Aug. Herckman, Ivar Kyander and Kust 
Killinen, On the same occasion members 
of the Diet were invited to a festival of 
the Finnish Women’s Association, where 
women’s wishes as to the suffrage were 
put before them in lectures and speeches. 
The Association also arranged public lec- 
tures, and published tracts and newspaper 
articles. Every year, when the associa- 
tion published appeals to women to use 
their municipal vote, they also emphatic- 
ally urged them to remember that, if they 
did not participate in municipal elections, 
their neglect would put an effective weap- 
on in the hands of the adversaries of wo- 
men’s parliamentary suffrage. 

Later on, another women’s rights associ- 
ation, the Union, started in 1892, and also 
published articles and literature on the 
question, and in 1804 arranged a public 
meeting to discuss it. Butuptothis year 
very little interest was shown on the part 
of women in general. 

Among the greatest obstacles in our 
way—next to the political dependence of 
our country—was our antiquated form of 
representation,—four houses in the Diet: 
the nobility, the clergy, the burghers, the 
peasants. This institution has existed 

(Continued on Page 22.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mks. HANspRovuGH, wife of the Senator 
from North Dakota, is said to be a clever 
architect. She designed the house which 
she and the Senator occupy in the winter. 


Mrs. Maup Howe EL ort, the author 
of ‘*Two in Italy’’ and ‘‘Roma Beata,”’ has 
sailed, with her husband, John Elliott, the 
artist, for Spain, where they will spend 
the next two years. 


LILLIAN OC, STREETER of Concord, has 
been elected president of the New Hamp- 
shire State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions. The Board of five members‘includes 
another woman, ElJa L. Follansbee of 
Exeter. 


Miss ADELAIDE LANDER of New York 
manages the famous orchestra which was 
formerly under her father’s leadership 
and which went by his name. On his 
death his daughter stepped quietly into 
his place, and the orchestra went on as 
before. 


LADY STRATHCONA, wife of the Cana- 
dian high commissioner, has given $52,500 
to Queen Alexandra’s fund for the assist- 
ance of the unemployed, She stipulated 
that $47,500 shall be expended in provid 
ing for the emigration to Canada of de- 
serving workingmen and their families, 


THE QUEEN OF GREECE is the only 
woman who received the appointment of 
admiral from the late Czar of Russia, It 
is not merely ‘an honorary title, for she 
has a practical knowledge of navigation, 
is devoted to the sea, and is never happier 
than when cruising about on her yacht 
with her husband, King George. 


Miss CLARA BARTON, the only honorary 
member of the Woman’s Relief Corps and 
a past national chaplain, will visit Boston 
Feb, 18 for the purpose of attending the 
Massachusetts State convention of that 
body. Miss Barton’s new home in Oxford, 
Mass., is not far from where she was born 
and where she passed her early life. 


Miss ALICE ROOSEVELT’s coming mar- 
riage will be the tenth wedding held in 
the White House. The first was that of 
Miss Todd, of Philadelphia, a cousin of 
Mrs. Madison, in the winter of 1811. The 
bridegroom was a young member of Con- 
gress, John G, Jackson, of Virginia, who 
became later the great-uncle of Stonewall 
Jackson, 


Miss Ju.ia OC, LATHROP has been re-ap- 
pointed a member of the Illinois State 
Board of Charities by Governor Deneen. 
During her previous term of office, Miss 
Lathrop’s services were of great benefit 
to the State institutions, and her resigna- 
tion a few years ago, on account of the 
appointment of an incompetent secretary 
on the board, was a matter of general 
regret. 


Mrs. F. W. HorNER, who kas long held 
@ prominent position in the Primrose 
League, made a brave fight during the 
recent campaign for the re-election of her 
husband as Member of Parliament, but 
the opposition was too strong to over- 
come. Mrs. Horner is a woman of letters 
and of recognized ability in English polit- 
ical circles. Some years ago she invented 
and introduced hats to shade the heads of 
horses. 


Mrs. Mary C. C. BrAprorp of Colorado, 
Miss Kate M. Gordon of Louisiana, Rev. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane of Michigan, and 
several other women, have been appointed 
by the Governors of their respective States 
to serve with eminent men on the Nation- 
al Committee on Uniform Marriage and 
Divorce Laws. This is probably the first 
time in history that women have been ap- 
pointed on a committee to consider a 
question so vitally important to them as 
wellas to men. The Governors who have 
made the appointments deserve gratitude 
and congratulation. 


Miss Susan B. ANTHONY is from time 
to time the recipient of high appreciation 
and honor in her own city. Her birthday 
was anticipated in Rochester by a bril- 
liant reception on the evening of Feb, 2, 
at the home of Mr. William and Miss Kate 
Gleason. The Political Equality Club 
presented to Miss Anthony the names of 
122 new members and a purse containing 
$86 in gold. Miss Emma B. Sweet then 
introduced thirty high school girls, who 
have formed a Susan B. Anthony Club, 
and have pledged themselves to work for 
equal suffrage. Miss Anthony was deeply 
touched by this accession of youthful in- 
terest and enthusiasm, and greeted the 
young girls warmly. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN FINLAND. 

The Committee for the reform of popu- 
lar representation, now sitting at Helsing- 
fors, has decided by nine votes to five to 
propose the extension of the suffrage to 
every man and woman above the age of 
twenty-one. We shall watch with inter- 
est the constitutional movement in Fin- 
land, where a splendid system of primary, 
secondary, and University education has 
made the democracy an evolved and con- 
scious power for progress; and shall wish 
them all success in their struggle to obtain 
from the first a just and righteous basis 
of Parliamentary representation, A letter 
from our correspondent, Baroness Alex- 
andra Gripenberg, gives interesting facts 
in another column, H. B. B. 





———- -#@> 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN NEW ZEALAND. 

The result of the New Zealand elections 
held on Jan. 6 will confound the men who 
have contended that equal suffrage for 
women would introduce confusion and 
disorder. 

The parliamentary elections of the Col- 
ony took place on Jan. 6, and a dispatch 
of that date from the capital city of Wel- 
lington says: ‘*The elections held to-day 
resulted in an overwhelming victory for 
the Government of Premier Seddon. The 
opposition was almost wiped out,”’ 

This is the sixth consecutive triennial 
election won by the political party which 
inaugurated single tax legislation in 1891, 
and has continued to extend the scope of 
that legislation ever since. The decisive 
triumph segures its ascendancy for an- 
other three years, which will give it 
eighteen years of continuous administra- 
tion. In the first eighteen years of re- 
sponsible government the colony had thir- 
teen different Ministries. 

The organs that serve plutocracy, privi- 
lege, and the “associated villainies”’ do not 
disseminate news from New Zeaiand. It 
does not serve their purpose. But the de- 
sire of the massses of this country to learn 
what is going on in that interesting coun- 
try is too strong to be easily suppressed. 
The plain people of Americaare finding out 
what is being done in ‘‘the world’s exper 
iment station,’’ in spite of a corrupt and 
servile press. On the night of Dec. 14, 
1905, Premier Seddon addressed a great 
meeting in the city of Auckland. In 
view of the emphatic endorsement which, 
three weeks later, the voters of the whole 
Colony gave him, our readers will be 
interested to learn some of the things 
which he said on that occasion. In refer- 
ence to the present condition of his coun. 
try he said: 

Never in the history of the colony was 
New Zealand so prosperous or the people 
so well off as they are to-day. (Cheers.) I 
am going to prove it to you... D 
1891 the population of Auckland was 5),- 
000; in 1904 it was 74,000, an increase of 
28,000 souls. The capital value of Auck- 
land in 1891 was £7,800,000; in 1905 it was 
£18,-287,000, an increase of £5,304,000. 
The imports have increased by £ 1,600,000, 
and the exports by 41,200,000. 

In reference to the population of the col. 
ony he said that the population had been 
increased by 230,000 between 1891 and 
1904. .... A large number of people 
had come into the colony, but they had 
all been absorbed. And he reminded his 
hearers that the colony decreased in popu- 
lation by 17,000 during the three years 
preceding 1891. Nor did he fail to givea 
point to our strenuous President: ‘‘Roose- 
velt has said ‘keep the cradles full.’ The 
best way to do that is to put people on 
the land, give them plenty of work, let 
them live in comfort, and they will soon 
find the cradles full enough.”’ 

Last year Mr. Seddon announced that 
he had no paupers in his country. In the 
speech at Auckland last month he said: 
“There is employment for everybody. He 
would prove that by telling them that the 
Government had sent out asking for 500 
pick and shovel men; circulars went 
throughout the colony, and they could 
not get 50 men.”’ 

The following extract will interest 
readers: ‘‘As against the terrible property 
tax of the past, the Libera! party believed 
in taxation being imposed upon the sboul- 
ders of those best able to bear it. (Ap- 
plause.) He considered that the people 
are still paying too much through the 





Custom House (cheers), and it is one of 
the pianks of the Liberal party at the 
present election to reduce the tariff and 
give a free breakfast table. They had 
already reduced the duties $8,500,000, 
and railroad charges $4 300,000, and the 
increased wages paid torailroad employees 
are $1,800,000.”’ 

The San Francisco Star, commenting 
on these facts, remarks: ‘Evidently the 
Premier is not inclined to place the dollar 
above the man, for if an industry will not 
pay decent wages, he is prepared to say: 
‘Perish such an industry.”’ 

Premier Seddon takes great pride in the 
flourishing condition of education in New 
Zealand, and closes by saying: ‘‘I want 
finally to tell you that we desire to have a 
broader, wider humanity. We want to 
lift the people from what is sordid and 
selfish. Weare a young country, of great 
possibilities, and to-day in your laws you 
‘must lay such a foundation that in future 
years those who come after us, may have 
the advantage and think well of us.” 

H. B. B. 





BEFORE THE CONVENTION. 

The National Convention is about to 
open. The great auditorium of the Lyric 
Theatre is gradually filling with women, 
young, old and middle-aged. They have 
come from the East and the West, the 
North and the South—many new faces, 
interested and eager, many old ones, fa- 
miliar and dear. The large suffrage flag 
hangs behind the platform, and bright- 
colored bunting adorns the hall. Miss 
Shaw said the other day we never came 
to Baltimore without bringing a blizzard 
with us, but the light snow-storm of this 
morning has cleared away, and the full 
sunlight is streaming in through the high 
west windows of the theatre. 

The meetings of the Business Commit- 
tee, which have been going on for several 
days in advance of the convention, have 
got through a large amount of work, The 
Executive Committee meetings last night 
were well attended and full of interest, 
and the Council of Presidents proved a 
profitable and delightful hour, Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton, president of Obio, 
presided, and asked each State president 
in turn to tell what she regarded as the 
best piece of work that her State society 
had done during the preceding year. The 
Baltimore papers have published full and 
friendly advance notices, and everything 
givés promise of a successful and mem. 
orable convention. Our readers may look 
forward to reports of speeches and pro. 
ceedings of great interest, which will fill 
the WomaAn’s JOURNAL for weeks to 


come. As Ge Be 
Baltimore, Md., Feb. 7, 1906. 





“NO ALLEVIATION.” 

Mr. Lawrence Lewis, in his article in 
the Outlook against equal suffrage in Col- 
orado, says woman suffrage has been 
‘neither a preventive, an alleviator, nora 
cure for any of our political ills.’ He 
also says: 

A very noteworthy change wrought by 
woman’s suffrage has been the raising of 
the requirement as to moral character, 
judged solely by their private lives, of 
men elected, especially to offices in our 
cities. . . . . Since the extension of the 
franchise to women, political parties have 
learned the inadvisability of nominating 
for public offices drunkards, notorious lib- 
ertines, gamblers, retail liquor dealers, 
and men who engage in similar discredited 
occupations, because the women almost 
always voted them down. 

In other States, decent people would re- 
gard it as a very considerable “‘allevia- 
tion’’ of one of their political ills,’’ if 
candidates of thatsort could be ‘‘almost 
always voted down.’’ Mr. Lewis, how- 
ever, is not even willing to admit that 
this is any advantage, for he asserts that 
men ‘whose private lives were unsavory” 
sometimes were honest ‘‘in their purely 
official capacity.’’ Of course, a man of 
disreputable business ur habits may some- 
times be a faithful public officer, but he 
is much less likely to be so than a man 
whose habits and business are straight. 
Moreover, every time a man of known bad 
character is exalted to a position of pub. 
lic honor, it sets a bad example to every 
mother’s boy, and the mothers know it. 

It is not easy to see bow Mr. Lewis’s 
statement that the women almost invari- 
ably defeat candidates of bad private char- 
acter squares with his other statement 
that the women vote just as their hus- 
bands do, except ‘‘in rare instances,’’ or 
how the latter assertion tallies with his 
declaration that he has ‘‘personally known 
many examples”’ of ‘‘women who propose 
to assert their independence by voting 
just because their husbands don’t want 
them to vote’’—a thing unlikely on the 
face of it, in a State where equal suffrage 
has prevailed for thirteen years, and has 
become an old story to both women and 
men. Nor is it easy to see how the al- 
leged ‘‘steady falling off in the number of 
women at primary caucuses and voters in 
the respectable precincts,’ °and the al- 








leged “extreme activity’ of prostitutes 
“in primaries and elections,” can result 
in the almost invariable defeat of immoral 
candidates, 

Mr. Lewis says: 

Ever since the extension of the fran- 
chise, the State Superintendent of Public 
Instroction has been a woman. This is 
the office of greatest importance ever held 
in Colorado by our new voters. Be it 
said further to the credit of the succes- 
sive incumbents of this responsible posi- 
tion that theirs has been about the only 
one of Colorado’s administrative depart- 
ments, from the chief executive down, 
the condact of which in the past decade 
has always been above even suspicion of 
rank favoritism, fraud, or graft. 

And yet Mr. Lewis says woman suffrage 
bas proved no alleviation of any of Color- 
ado’s political ills. Some other States 
would think it a very considerable allevia- 
tion of their political ills if so important 
a department as that of education could 
be placed wholly above the suspicion of 
favoritism, fraud, or graft. 

It is worth noting that.this whole series 
of State Superintendents of Public In- 
struction in Colorado for the last ten 
years, from Mrs, Peavy to the present 
incumbent, whom Mr. Lewis declares to 
have been above suspicion, have all main- 
tained that equal suffrage in Colorado has 
done good and been a success. But our 
anti-suffragists will prefer to believe Mr. 
Lewis. 

“See the cadets march!’’ said a fond 
mother, ‘‘Aren’t they beautiful? But they 
are every one of them out of step except 
my Jimmy!”’ Such is the blind partiality 
of our ‘‘Antis’’ that they will believe the 
one person who speaks ill of equal suf- 
frage is in the right, even against a whole 
regiment of witnesses on the other side. 
A. 8. B. 





CONFLICTING WITNESSES. 

The editor of the Outlook always assures 
us that anyone speaking ill of equal suf- 
frage in Colorado in his columns may be 
implicitly believed. He gave us his edi- 
torial word of honor that we might put 
perfect faith in Miss McCracken’s state- 
ments, although they were contradicted 
by Mrs. Mary W. Slocum, wife of the 


President of Colorado College, Mrs. Helen. 


L. Grenfell, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Mrs. Antoinette L. Haw- 
ley, President of the Colorado W. C. T. U., 
and the presidents of almost all the wom- 
en’s clubs in Colorado. He vouches for 
the accuracy of Mr. Lewis, whom nobody 
ever heard of, and who is contradicted by 
Judge Lindsey of Denver, two successive 
presidents of the State University, all the 
judges of the State Supreme Court, and 
practically allthe members of the Legis- 
lature, besides nearly two dozen ministers 
of four denominations. Dr. Abbott is 
ready to vouch for the accuracy of any 
witness who will testify against equal 
rightsfor women. But what is to become 
of him when his few witnesses, already 
overwhelmingly outnumbered by those on 
the other side, flatly contradict one an- 
other? The whole gist of Miss McCrack- 
en’s article was that the women of Colo- 
rado, by their exercise of suffrage, had 
‘dealt a blow at their own womanhood,” 
and undergone a general deterioration of 
character and motive; and this Mr. Lewis 
emphatically denies. 

If Dr. Abbott had had a little more 
sense of humor, he would have avoided 
one blunder. He says of Mr. Lewis that 
‘*his judicial spirit is evident,’’ and that 
we do not know whether he is for or 
against equal suffrage—and this when 
Mr. Lewis’s hostility to equal suffrage 
crops out in the most glaring way all over 
his article. Moreover, anyone knowing 
the Outlook's record on the woman ques- 
tion knows that Dr. Abbott would never 
(except under great pressure, and as a 
reluctantly admitted reply to previous 
misstatements) publish an article on wo- 
man suffrage written by anyone but a de- 
cided opponent. Of impartiality on the 
woman question the Outlook knows no 
more than a blind kitten knows of Greek 
grammar. A.B. Bs 


MEN WHO SUPPORT EQUAL RIGHTS. 





‘*We believe that women should vote,”’ 
was one of the reasons given with empha- 
sis by Professor Myron T. Scudder, for 
the e-tablishment of the ‘‘School City”’ in 
the State Normal School at New Paltz, 
New York, of which he is the principal. 
This declaration coming unexpectedly in 
the middle of an address at the great 
meeting last week in this city of the Mass- 
achusetts State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, was received with a gasp, followed 
by applause. Professor Scudder went on 
to say in substance that after girls had 
enjoyed equal political rights for several 
years in the “School City’? they would 
naturally ask why should not they have 
equal political rights in the real cities, 
and they would be disposed to seek such 
rights. The New Paltz school is co-edu- 
cational in all its grades, and the pupils 
range in age from ten to twenty-five years, 

Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell 





University, recently delivered at Geneva, 
N. Y., @ new lecture on ‘“Woman’s 
Sphere,” in which he advocated equal op- 
portunities for men and women. ‘Not 
only social equality, but also equality in 
education, equality economically, and 
equality politically. This is the end to 
which we should work.” 

Addressing the Current Topic Club of 
Pittsburg, Pa., of which men and women 
are members, Chancellor S. B. McCormick 
of the Western University of Pennsylvania 
predicted ‘that in fifty years from now 
the women of this country will outclass 
the men, both in business and in the pub- 
lic affairs of the country.” 


The Rev. Dr. William 8S. Ament, mission- 
ary of the American Board in Peking, 
writes that the native leaders in Peking 
have announced their desire for a news- 
paper devoted to the interests of women 
in China, 


In Japan a movement in behulf of wo- 
man suffrage is actually under way,saccord- 
ing to a statement made to the Brooklyn 
Eagle by J. K. Matsumoto, a member of the 
Japanese Parliament. Mr. Matsumoto, 
formerly a student at the University of 
Pennnsylvania, recently re-visited this 
country, returning to Japan last month, 
The purpose of his visit in part was to 
study the conditions of women here in 
preparation for the work he contemplates 
carrying on in Japan for the social and 
political emancipation of Japanese women. 
He is reported as saying: 


The demands made upon our women 
during the war have practically resulted 
in their finding themselves, and, knowing 
their broadening usefulness along many 
new and attractive lines of work, they are 
now ready and even anxious to apply it. 
I am sure they will be given the opportu- 
nity. The reconstructive period, so called, 
will plainly show the hand of woman. 
Woman will figure in our political and 
social life to a greater extent than she 
did before, Her work, her lovalty and 
patriotism during the late war has placed 
new laurels at her feet and opened upa 
new world of usefulness to her. From 
the simple and fee interests of her ances- 
tors she will suddenly come into her full 
rights and independence as a woman. 
There are a great many privileges denied 
the Japanese woman that belong to every 
emancipated woman, namely, the right to 
vote and have a voice in the laws that rule 
her. I am confident that before another 
ten or even five years the Japanese woman 
will come into full possession of her rights, 
both as a woman and a member of our 
national life. 


The attitude of the society with the 
elongated name, referred to in brief as 
*‘remonstrants’’ or ‘‘antis’’, resembles that 
of Mrs, Partington when she tried to 
sweep back the Atlantic Ocean with her 
broom, F. M. A, 





CURRENT WORK OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 

Theannual meeting of the International 
Institute for Girls in Spain, held in this 
city last week, was addressed by Senorita 
Carolina Marcial of Seville, who has been 
in this country since last August. She 
told the story of the removal of the insti- 
tute from San Sebastian to Madrid, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Gordon Gulick, 
who opened college education to the wo- 
men of Spain, and who died just as the 
new school in Madrid was ready for stu- 
dents. The institute to-day has become 
one of the important group of schools in 
this centre of Spain’s intellectual life. 
The examinations of the Government ln- 
stitute are open to its students, and a 
goodly number eagerly embrace the op- 
portunity. Senvrita Marcial is especially 
representing the Institute’s Students’ 
League, which has chapters in almost all 
of the women’s colleges and allied prepar- 
atory schools. This League proposes to 
raise an endowment for a college presi- 
dency. She has spoken at many of the 
prominent colleges and preparatory 
schools, from Wellesley and Radcliffe to 
the University of Chicago. She will re- 
main in this country and continue this 
work until next August. Senorita Mar- 
cial took her degrees successively from 
this Institute for Girls in Spain and from 
the Government Institute at Madrid. Be- 
fore coming here she wrote a series of 
articles for one of the leading papers of 
Seville, on the women of different coun- 
tries— Germany, America, China, etc. 
These articles attracted much attention, 
and when the last one appeared, signed 
with the writer’s full name, she was in- 
vited by the Liberal Club, a club for men, 
and the largest in Seville, to give them an 
address on “Spanish Women.’’ She re- 
plied that she would be bappy to make 
the address if they would invite women, 
They did su, and filled a large theatre, 
Senorita Marcial was afterward made an 
honorary member of the club, and has 
since received many invitations to address 
clubs and societies. 

Miss Frances A. Kellor, who has been 
re-appointed Director of the International 
Committee of Research, and Mrs. Charles 
A. B,ard of Columbia University, are pre- 
paring @ manual for the study of social 
problems. This book is for the use of 





organizations, libraries and colleges, and 
covers over 400 subjects. 

Miss Susan M. Kingsbury, Ph. D., for- 
merly instructor in history at Vassar, who 
isnow engaged in investigations for the 
Commission on Indastrial and Technical 
Education in this State, last week began a 
course on the economic history of the 
United States, at Simmons College, 
Boston, F. M. A. 





WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE IN FINLAND, 





(Continued from First Page.) 


since the time when Finland belonged to 
Sweden. Many people, especially the wo- 
men, reasoned: ‘‘This form of representa- 
tion is an injustice to the workingmen. 
We will ask for women’s suffrage only if 
the suffrage for men is enlarged,” Some 
of our political parties in 1904 introduced 
into their program universal suffrage for 
men (on certain conditions). Now wo- 
men began to show an interest, and got 
up meetings in many places,. But usually 
their decision was, ‘‘we want suffrage 
only in case universal suffrage for men is 
granted,”’ or, in plain terms, ‘‘No political 
rights for women at all, if men’s present 
rights are not enlarged.”’ 

The Imperial Manifesto of Nov. 4, 1905, 
has changed things for us. In this Mani- 
festo the Czar mentions universal suffrage 
for men as areform which may be intro- 
duced in the near future. A representa- 
tion-reform committee has been appointed 
to prepare the matter. Thus universal 
suffrage is no longer a party question, it 
is presented to us on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. All parties have put it into 
their platforms, at least in some modified 
form. 

This fact has stirred up the women. 
Nearly 200 meetings in different parts of 
the country have been held; in many of 
them peasants, laborers, daughters or 
wives have presided. Likeaspring storm, 
women have arisen to ask for their rights, 
Both the Women’s Rights Associations 
have displayed great activity. The Fin- 
nish Women’s Association has sent lec- 
turers to travel about the country, and 
distributed thousands of tracts. The 
Union has got up two public meetings, 
one of which was attended by represent- 
atives from 126 places. Every where res- 
olutions are being adopted that political 
(Parliamentary) suffrage and eligibility 
ought to be given to every man and wo- 
man who is 21 years old. Both associa- 
tions also have petitioned the representa- 
tion reform committee to recommend 
political suffrage for women, and the 
committee has consented to do so, 

The Finnish Women’s Association also 
urged both the Lawyers’ Societies to pub- 
lish their views as to votes for married 
women. The societies answeted that they 
did not think it contrary to the civil law 
of Finland for married women to be ad- 
mitted to political suffrage, but changes 
were needed in the constitution. 

This inclination to mix up the married 
women’s vote with the suffrage question, 
and women’s suffrage with the universal 
suffrage question, seems to me a sign of 
political immaturity and naivity, which 
are very common with us, and which are 
a result of our long political minority. It 
would be better and more consistent al- 
ways simply to ask for equal rights. As 
to married women’s vote, I fear it might 
be in some cases the stumbling block on 
which the whole thing would collapse, 
because it offers such an excellent oppor- 
tunity for adversaries to entangle the 
question and get it postponed. Still, al- 
though we do not yet know how all this 
will end, what we have gained already is 
@ great moral victory. And if we win no 
more, we shall in the very defeat gain a 
weapon. If universal suffrage for men is 
granted, few women will fail to feel at 
least a little indignation to think that 
every man, even the most ignorant, has a 
right to help elect the law makers of our 
country, while she is excluded from this 
same right. It will: probably stir np wo- 
men to more activity and interest in pub- 
lic matters, and in the work which aims 
to obtain equality for men and women 
before the law. 

It has been rather curious to those who 
have followed the development of this 
question to see how many women now* 
when {public opinion favors it, seem to 
find it the most natural thing in the world 
tbat women should have suffrage. It has 
been very encouraging to see the interest 
with which the young women have grasped 
the question. Girl students are traveling 
about lecturing to the country women, 
and are eagerly participating in the meet 
ings of the parties to gain information on 
public matters. 

When I speak of activity, this must he 
taken relatively. We do not command 
such mental and economic forces as you 
in America. We are poor, we must ‘make 
a suffiage campaign’’ with 3800 marks 
(about $60). Neither have we an army of 
speakers, such as you have. The burden 
of two languages is heavy (in Finland both 
Finnish and Swedish are spoken). But the 
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last six years of political misery have not 
been without influence on our people, 
even the women. Until recent years wo- 
men did not use their municipal vote to 
such an extent as they ought to have 
done. This indifference has also been 
used by our adversaries as a weapon 
against the extension of the political suf- 
frageto women. But of late years women 
in many places have begun to participate 
in the elections so diligently, that scarcely 
any of them are absent. This is now 
mostly due to political party interests, 
the party struggle being very bitter just 
now. Still, it is to be hoped that this in- 
terest will not always remain the leading 
one, but that in the future women will 
have secured from this restless and anx- 
ious time two good things: an interest in 
public matters and the habit of voting in 
the municipal elections. This will be a 
good preparation for them when once they 
get the political vote. 

And now, I repeat it, we are living ina 
woman suffrage spring. Scarcely any- 
body raises his voice against it. The par- 
ties in their meetings vote unanimously 
for it, The newspapers publish leading 
articles. In short, it is the latest fashion 
in Finland to support political suffrage 
for women. I do not mean to say that 
we have not adversaries, plenty of them— 
ladies who say: “I do not want the suf- 
frage, I have all the rights I need,’’ etc.— 
well, you know them by heart. But if 
people do think it, they should not say it, 
at least not publicly, and that showsa 
great advance. 

In these days of moral success, we think 
of our pioneers and rejoice that we have 
some of them still among us. Therefore 
I want the readers of the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL to see the face of the woman who 
bravely endured the blame and misery of 
the thoughtless, when she, in behalf of 
the asssociation, introduced political suf- 
frage for women to public opinion in our 
country. 

Finland, Helsingfors Jan. 18, 1906. 


> 





DOMESTIC REFORM LEAGUE PRIZE. 

A prize of $50, to be known as the Do- 
mestic Reform League Prize, is offered 
by a committee on Home Economics, rep- 
resenting jointly the Boston and Rhode 
Island Branches of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz and the Boston Wo- 
men’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
for the best practical plan of household 
management, i. e., the plan that shows 
the most effective results attained at 
the least expenditure of time, labor and 
money. 

The competition is open to any member 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnez. 

The plan must be received by the Com- 
mittee on Home Economics on or before 
April 10, 1906. It should be addressed to 
Miss Henrietta I. Goodrich, Chairman 
Committee on Home Economics, 264 
Boylston Street, Boston Mass., from 
whom additional information may be had, 
and also a copy of the blanks on which 
the plan must be written. 

The plan of Household Management 
submitted must be one that is, or has 
been at some time, in actual operation. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

The ‘‘Michigan Good Roaders’’ organ- 
ized a State Association at Flint, on Jan, 
25. They will publisha “Good R ads Bul- 
letin.’”? Dr. Rachael J. D. Davison was 
unanimously elected secretary, and editor 
of the ‘official organ.’’ Each is a salaried 
position. 


Queen Amelie of Portugal, who is a. 


doctor of medicine, is to be honorary 
president of the fifteenth international 
medical congress, which meets at Lisbon, 
April 19. 

Dr. Avis E. Smith, Kansas City, Mo., 
was given the degree of M. A. at the recent 
convocation of the University of Illinois, 
from which she graduated before entering 
the Woman’s Medical School of Northwest- 
ern University. Doctor Smith isa hard 
working, successful practitioner. 

Dr. Matilda Evans, one of the first stu- 
dents at the Schofield school for colored 
youth, is carrying on a remarkable work. 
Asa young girl she showed so much abil- 
ity for nursing and medicine that Miss 
Schofield assisted her to go to the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of Philadelphia. 
After graduating, she returned to South 
Carolina and established herself at Colum- 
bia. She was the first woman physician 
in the State, and she has commanded un- 
usual success and respect. When she first 
settled in Columbia there was no hospita 
there. Seeing great need of one, she open 
ed her own house as a hospital for a time. 
Then she rented a building whereshe now 
accommodates thirty patients. This is 
the only emergency hospital in Columbia. 
The four railroads have contracts with the 
hospital to care for their employees when 





injured. She had 600 surgieal operations 
there in two years. The Schofield School 
Bulletin says: “All the city physicians— 
white—affiliate with the management, and 
place their patients there, and hold every 
important consultation with her. The 
best people of Columbia, men and women 
alike, bold this hospital in the highest es- 
timation, and appreciate Dr. Evans as 
much, Her struggles and some of her ex- 
periences are startling and wildly exciting 
as she tells them, but she is proving what 
a woman can do, and one too, from a much 
wronged race.”’ 





IN MEMORIAM. 


DR. ABBIE TYLER. 

Abbie Tyler was born in Warren, Mass., 
Nov. 11, 1835.. She was the oldest of five 
children, all unusually gifted. 

In early girlhood Abbie announced her 
deterriination to study and practise medi- 
cine. To this goal she unswervingly di- 
rected her tireless energy. 

After leaving the schools in her home 
town, she attended a higher institution in 
South Woodstock, Vt. Afterwards she 
studied with the late Dr. J. W. Hastings, 
of Warren, then took a course at a Boston 
medica} college. Later she went to New 
York and assisted in hospital work, and 
then studied for a year in London and 
Paris. She was accompanied by two of 
her sisters, one studying language, the 
other art. 

Dr. Tyler first settled in Cooperstown, 
N. Y., assisting a friend whose patients 
were too numerous for him to care for 
alone. The location did not suit her and 
she went to Waukegan, Ills., where she 
spent ten happy and fruitful years. 

The lot of a woman physician was not 
altogether to be desired in those pioneer 
days, but Dr. Tyler bore down all opposi- 
tion by proving herself the equal of her 
brother practitioners. 

Of a deeply religious nature, she be- 
lieved herself a co-worker with God, and 
before prescribing for any patient she 
breathed a petition for guidance. She 
gave of her best thought to every case, 
and worked with all her energy to bring it 
to a successful issue. Her thought was 
not for self alone, but to prove to her sis- 
ters everywhere that whatever a woman 
could do well it was her right to do, 
Every step that she made was marking 
out an easier path for her successors. 

After she had completed a decade of 
work in Waukegan she decided to re- 
move to Washington, where she was one 
of a very small number of women pbysi- 
cians, now increased several fold. A firm 
believer in equal rights for all, Dr. Tyler 
went where she was called, to black as 
well as white, to the poor and lowly as 
well as to the more favored, 

From early childhood her teachers re- 
marked the penetrating quality of her in- 
tellect. This gift made her diagnosis of a 
case so accurate that success naturally 
followed. Not only did she show her 
painstaking methods in treating her cases, 
but her prescriptions were so accurate 
that a well-known druggist in Washington 
declared them the best sent out by any 
physician with whom he dealt. He said 
he had never found an error in them, 

A wise physician, she was also a wise 
counsellor, and helped to bear many bur- 
dens that afflicted her patients, other than 
those resulting from disease, She gave 
herself without reserve wherever she could 
help. 

But as the seventieth milestone was 
neared, rest became imperative. The 
arduous work had made serious inroads 
upon Dr. Tyler’s strength, and a heart 
trouble had developed. She made light 
of her burden as long as possible, but last 
summer she longed for Warren, and espe- 
cially for the old home where her life 
began. She said it was there that she 
wished to end her days. “My work is 
done, and I know it,”’ she said. Hercom- 
ing was delayed for the sake of a patient, 
so it was in early autumn that her wish to 
see Warren was fulfilled. Two happy 
days she visited the old farm, and her life 
ebbed away, as she had hoped, at her old 
Warren home. She had a pretty house in 
Washington which she had greatly en- 
joyed, and where her sister, Miss Mary 
Tyler, lived with her. One loving mes- 
sage from a little boy in Washington, that 
came to her in her hours of feebleness, 
greatly pleased her. 

Hers was a successful life, She was 
ambi'ious to succeed, to show tbat a 
woman is capable of doing worthy work, 
and tbat if she is capable, the opportunity 
should be hers. ‘Every door was shut,”’ 
she said, ‘*I had to force myself in.’’ The 
pioneers who blaze the trails bleed that 
their followers may find easy paths for 
their feet. 

Dr. Tyler was a faithful adherent of the 
Universalist church, but she was also a 
member of the church universal. She 
had a wide charity and a broad outlook, 
as especially became one who knew so 
well the relations between diseased bodies 
and sick souls, 

Three sisters and a brother survive her 





Mrs. Rhoda Capen, wife of L. C. Capen of 
Stoughton, Miss Harriet Tyler of Warren, 
Miss Mary Tyler of Washington, and John 
Tyler. 





IN MEMORY OF DR. MERRITT. 

The Ladies’ Physiological Institute of 
Boston will meet at 177 Huntington Ave., 
on Feb. 15, at 2.30 P. M., for a **Reminis- 
cence Afternoon,’’ devoted to reminis- 
cences of their late president, Dr. Salome 
Merritt. Tickets, 25 cents, may be bad 
from Lucy Frances Babcock, 75 Clarkson 
8t., Dorchester, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


Boston.—The Boston E, §S. A. forG. G. 
met Jan. 25 at the residence of Mrs. Rob- 
ert Dawson Evans, to consider the bills of 
interest to women now pending in the 
Legislature, 1022 bills had already been 
introduced in the Legislature, of which 
107 were of interest to women. Mrs, Park 
said there were 107, but the association 
would consider only a few of them. Hon. 
George H. Martin, secretary of the State 
Board of Education, spoke on the teach- 
ers’ pension bill, which is unanimously 
recommended by the Board of Education 
and endorsed by Pres. Eliot. He said the 
bill was merely permissive, and authorized 
any town or city desiring it to establish 
pensions for teachers, as they are already 
allowed to do for policemen and firemen. 
Miss Caroline J. Cook explained the pend- 
ing bills endorsed by the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the bills for pure food 
and for the merit system; and a bill de- 
signed to prevent the gross frauds now 
practised on poor people who buy goods 
on the instalment plan. Rufus Miles ex- 
plained the four bills endorsed by the 
Massachusetts Civic League—for juvenile 
courts, for a fuller medical inspection of 
school children, to authorize the exten- 
sion of Boston’s system of licensing news- 
boys to other cities that may wish to 
adopt it, and the “tin can bill’’ to require 
that milk cans be returned clean to the 
farmers who send them out. Dr. Richard 
Cabot spoke on the bill to prohibit inde- 
cent medical advertisements and added a 
strong plea for the fuller medical inspec- 
tion of school children and the introduc. 
tion of school nurses, He said a nurse 
discovered in one school more than two 
hundred children with eye, ear and throat 
trouble needing atttention. Miss Amy F. 
Acton was the last speaker, and explained 
the pending billfor woman suffrage, Mrs. 
Harriet Minot Laughlin presided, and 
there was a large attendance, 


East Boston.—A meeting of the League 
was held Tuesday evening at the home of 
Mrs. Louise H. Day; the president, Mrs. 
Judith W. Smith, in the chair, Announce- 
ment was made of the following commit- 
tees, in conformity with the plan of the 
State Organization: Finance, Miss Emma 
L. Peterson; Meetings, Mrs. Jenny S. 
Merrick; Organization and Increase of 
Membership, Mrs. Isabelle Ensworth; 
Enrolment, Mrs. Bertha E. Richards; 
Press Work and WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Miss 
Frances H. Turner; School Suffrage, Mrs. 
Louise H. Day; Legislation and Civics, 
Mrs. J. W. Smith. A synopsis of news 
especially relating to the interests of 
women was read by Mrs. Mary T. F. 
Ryder, who closed with a pithy selection 
from the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. I[he work 
of the pioneers was held in remembrance 
by a brief but excellent extemporaneous 
talk by the president, Mrs. Smith, who 
sketched the life of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison. The chairman of the Committee 
on Meetings, Mrs. Merrick, said it was 
possibie the meetings of the Leagues had 
sometimes been too serious, and it was 
proposed to devote the rest of the evening 
to relaxation. Various games followed, 
in which it was shown that suffragists can 
play, as well as discuss serious problems, 
Refreshments were served at the close. 

ELLEN B, TOMLINSON, Sec. 


Nrewton.—The League met with Rev. 
and Mrs. Francis N. Peloubet, Auburn- 
dale, the evening of Jan. 23. Mrs, Theresa 
Rowe presided. Music was furnished by 
Mrs. Nelson Freeman. A very valuable 
and interesting address on ‘'Municipal 
Needs’’ was given by Jesse C. Ivy, Esq., 
one of the League’s new vice-presidents, Of 
the many municipal needs, Mr. Ivy spoke 
chiefly of the street railways run by pub- 
lic service corporations. There are seven 
street railways in Newton. Shares are 
held by the Boston & Suburban Co, Great 
Britain favors municipalization of street 
railways; Berlin and other European 
cities own roadbed and rails; Boston has 
taken a lease of the subway for a term of 
years; and Philadelphia has term tenure 
of street railways. Ia Newton, city owner- 
ship would be prohibited, but the public 
should have free access to the books of 
the corporation. Mr. Ivy thought seven 
fares should be sold for 25 cents. Good 
legislators should be appointed who would 
favor giving the vote to the whole people. 
Women should be equally interested with 
men in questions of public welfare. Notice 
was given that the League had subscribed 
$10 to help the Oregon campaign, and $5 
to help the Moral Education Committee 
of the Buston E.S. A. forG.G. An in- 
teresting discussion and pleasant social 
hour helped to make the evening onjoy- 
able. There was a large attendance. 

Newton, Jan. 28. S. A. WHITING. 


Lynn.—The third lecture in the course 
under the auspices of the Equal Rights 
Club, Sunday evening, Feb. 4, was given 
by Franklin H. Wentworth, who spoke 
with much acceptance toa large audience, 
on “The Italian Revolution”, and the 
‘Life and Work of ‘Mazzini.’’ The presi- 
dent of the Club, Miss Ellen F. Wetherell, 
presided and Miss Miss Emily MocTate and 





Charles S. Wetherell contributed excellent 
music, 


Worcester.—The League met with 
Mrs. Amanda B. Shaw of 2 Clarence St., 
Feb. 1. The meeting was called to order 
and the secretary treasurer read their 
re . A motion was made that $25 be 
taken from the treasury and sent to 
the State Association, making Mra. 
Harriet OC. Howe a life member of the 
same. A request was also made that the 
money be used for general State work. 
From the JouRNAL was read “A Lesson 
from the Life of Franklin” and ‘‘Franklin 
on Women’s Education.’’ A magazine ar- 
ticle on Henry George's life, and single 
tax, was read. An informal discussion of 
Senator Smoot and his expulsion from the 
Senate followed. We adjourned to meet 
with Mrs. E. C. Marble and were request- 
ed to bring a friend with us. Refresh- 
ments were served by our hostess and a 
social hour followed. 

A. G. FOWLER, Sec. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


FABLES AND SymftorS or TrRuTH AND 
HuMoR FoR OLp AND Youne. By 
Clémence de la Barre. Sacramento, Cal. 
Paper. Price, 35 cents. 


This is a little book of fables, twenty 
innumber, Their quality is indicated by 
the following one, entitled 


j{ENVY. 

Once upon a time a beautiful Bird of 
Paradise was imported from India and 
exhibited in a town where it received the 
greatest admiration. 

When the native animals heard of this 
they resented it as an intrusion on their 
privileges, and decided to call in a body 
upon the stranger, to find out what all 
this ado was about. They approached 
the delicate stranger ‘informally, and 
frowned at its graceful motions, sylph- 
like figure and display of tropical feath- 
ers. The ill-will which had brought them 
spurred them on, and as their jealous 
envy could find no fault, they resorted to 
spite and sarcasm—ready weapons of the 
incompetent. 

*Can you meow?” said the cat. 

‘Can you quack?”’ said the duck. 

**Can you crow?”’ said the rooster. 

‘Can you bleat?”’ said the goat. 

**Can you bray?’’ said the donkey. 

**Can you croak?”’ said the frog. 

**What is all that?” politely inquired 
the bright bird. 

‘*Ha! Ha! Ha! He does not know any- 
thing! Come, let us go; we don’t want 
to associate with a fool,”’ 

On their way home they accused the 
fine foreigner of all the ugly feelings 
which were in their own hearts, 

H. B. B. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


An effort is to be made in Kansas to re- 
claim “‘incorrigible’’ girls by making them 
cultivate flowers. Two women members 
of the State Board of Control of Charitable 
Institutions have recommended starting a 
green-house and conservatory at the 
Girls’ Industrial School at Beloit. 


HUMOROUS. 


A young lady from New York, who was 
visiting friends at Wethersfield, was mor- 
tally afraid of cows; and, coming on one 
suddenly one day, she was too frightened 
to run. So, poking her parasol at the 
beast, she stuttered out, **Lie down, sir! 
lie down!’’—Hartford Post. 


Father—From my observation of him 
last night, I came to the conclusion that 
young man of yours was rather wild. 

Daughter—Of course. It was your con- 
stant observation that made him wild. 
He wanted you to go up stairs and leave 
us alone.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


An American lady at Stratford-on-Avon 
“gushed” with even more than the usual 
American fervor. She had not recovered 
when she reached the railway station, for 
she remarked to a friend: ‘‘And to think 
that it was from this very platform the 
immortal bard would depart whenever he 
journeyed to town!’’—Sacred Heart Re- 
view. 


A portly gentleman in new fishing 
“togs’’ stopped a native, says Life, in 
order to get some necessary information. 
“Do you suppose,” asked the man with 
rod and reel, “it would be worth my while 
to try fishing round here?’’ ‘Wal,’ said 
the native, thrusting his hands into his 
pockets and settling back on his heels, 
‘*the fishin’ ain’t good, but course I don’t 
know how ye value yer time.”’ 








Dorothy Drew, Gladstone’s little grand- 
daughter, one day positively refused to 
get up, and her grandfather bad to be 
called to overawe the rebel. ‘‘Why don’t 
you get up, Dorothy?’’ he asked. ‘‘Be- 





cause the Bible doesn’t approve of early 
rising, ,” was the unexpected 
reply. “Really, Dorothy.’’ said the aston- 
ished statesman, *‘you must be mistaken.” 
“Oh, no, I’m not,” she persisted. ‘Here 
itis.” And she tarn to tho second 
verse of the One Hundred and Twenty- 
seventh Psalm,—‘‘It is vain for you to rise 
up early.’’ The old parliamentarian had 
nothing more to say. The argument 
floored him.—London Tatler. 


Collier’s Weekly says that cow-boys are 
always glad to practise politeness when 
thay have a chance. Two ladies delayed 
by an accident lunched in a station of the 
Southern Pacific Road. Two cow-boys 
were at the table. They arose, bowed, 
and stood until the ladies were seated. 
To be equally courteous, one of the ladies 
asked, ‘May I not pass the butter?” The 
reply was immediate, “I don’t choose 
none, thank you most to death, ma’am.”’ 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Ballding, 








COOK OR BUTLER.—Armenian with excel 
lent recommendations from former empluyers 
wants a place as butler or cook. Has had some 
years’ experience of the work; speaks English. 
Address Abraham H. Garegian, Care Mr. Kon- 
dazian, 100 Myrtle St., Boston, 


HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 22, able te 
speak English, wants a place to do housework, 
Address Sarkis Hovhannesian, 112 Berkshire St., 





Cambridge, Mass. 





FRENCH AND GERMAN.—Pupilsin French 
and German desired by a lady who acquired the 
languages during many years’ residence in Ger- 
we A “— France. Address H, 3 Park St., Boston, 

oom 16. 





HOUSEWORK.—Young Armenian, speaking 
French, and understanding English when spoken 
would like a place to do housework. Address 
Armand Papazian, 40 Kneeland St., Boston. 





HOUSEKEEPER.—A woman with business 
training, who has had long experience as house- 
keeper in an institution, desires a position, pre- 
ferably in New York or the West. Address hire. 
F. T. Doyen, 146 West 16th St., New York City. 


MASSAGE.—Mrs. Martha M. Atkins, 53 Rob 
eson Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Graduate 
Masseuse, 


A MILITARY GENIUS. 


THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 
OF MARYLAND. 
With Some of her State Papers. 
BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL, 


One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion, 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension. Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that uo one 
believes it until after reading the evidence, 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Mias Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address GRURGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., Kast Orange, N. J. 




















The New York - uffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is pubiished by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year. The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W., Genesee St., Syracuse 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largess 
State Aesociation in the suffrage membership. 
Many branches of the work are being push 
and much progress is being made. You ugh 
to know about it. Subscribe for the News 
and you will. 


The Woman Citizen 


Organ of the Rhode Island Woman 
tuffrage Association 


Is published monthly from October to June, in 
clusive, with special numbers when needed 
Editor, Mrs. JEANNETTE 8S. FRENCH Office, 366 
North Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. Price, 25 cents 
ayear. Object, to induce Rhode Isiand law-mak- 
ers to hol: forth a lively experiment that a flour- 
ishing civil State may stand and be best main- 
tained w th political power in the hands of men 
and women. 

These who wish suffrage news from the most 
mee? populated State in the Union shvuld sub- 
scribe’ 
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GLOVES in extra 
lengths and all sizes at, 


Miss M. F. FISK S, 
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Be glad when the flowers have faded? 
Be glad when the trees are bare? 
When the fog lies thick on the field and 


moors, 
And the frost is in the air? 
When all around is a desert, 
And the clouds obscure the light, 
When there are no songs for the darkest 


days, 
No stars for the longest nights? 


Ah, yes, for the truest gladness 
Is not in ease or mirth; 

It bas its hc me in the heart of God, 
Not in the loves of earth. 


God's love is the same forever, 
If the skies are bright or dim, 

And the joy of the morning lasts all day 
When the heart is glad in Him. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The woman’s auxiliary to the missionary 
board of the California diocese, at its an- 
nual meeting beld Jan, 26 in Grace Church, 
San Francisco, listened to an address from 
Right Rev. W. H. Moreland, Bishop of 
Sacramento, who spoke by invitation. 
__Bishop Moreland said ip part: 


It is an inspiration to be called to speak 
to women at this memorable convention. 
For the first time in history have the 
women of the church been given an ar- 
ticulate representative vote, Individuals 
have sat in conventions, but never have 
the Christian ages seen a House of 
Churchwomen, a council formed to give 
expression to the noble ideals and the 
lightninglike instinct of Christian women. 

So long have we relied upon the pres- 
ence of our laymen in council that with- 
out that enrichment we should feel poor 
indeed. Across the seas our mother 
church has just reached the point of ad- 
mitting leymen to her councils. In 
America we move more rapidly. There 
can be no doubt that the House of Church. 
women, if wisely used, will become an 
object lesson to two continents, for not 
only is the church in the United States 
watching the experiment eagerly, but one 
of the first acts of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury at our late general convention, 
was to draw aside your Bishop and in- 
quire with interest the scope and purpose 
of the House for women, 

On every side we see the power of or- 
ganized womanhood. Is there a village 
without its improvement club? Is there 
@ community where woman has not 
stirred up the intellectual atmosphere 
with her art leagues, music societies, 
Shakespeare and Browning clubs? 

Is there a municipal government in 
America that does not give ear to the 
appeal of women, who, appreciating their 
civic responsibilities, plead for better 
water, sanitation, underground wires, 
police matrons, fewer saloons, and clean- 
er moral atmosphere? 

Women are rising in the realm of 
power. Man’s false idea of himself as a 
fighting animal bas limited the sphere 
of woman in all centuries up to our own. 
Women’s opportunities have been narrow- 
ed by the role of a pattern of purity and 
an angel of mercy. She bas been expected 
to exhibit the passive, not the active vir- 
tues. True it is that the home must ever 
be her supreme kingdom and motherhood 
her most sublime vocation: that the moth- 
er love, watching with flaming sword at 
the gate of the childhood Eden, is her best 
service to society. 

Here is the church woman’s opportun- 
ity. Abuses that cannot be reacbed by 
law will yield to the silent influence of 
Christian public opinion. When the 
Christian consciousness of women finds 
expression in organized action, there will 
be a new atmosphere generated in society, 
and there will be an end to that revolting 
tragedy, enacted constantly under the 
very eyes of Christian parent and priest, 
which sacrifices the pure young gir) in 
marriage to the corrupt map. 

Woman herself bas one standard of vir- 
tue for women and another for men. You 
invite the foul-souled man to your dinner 
tables and dence balls, ard fling the wo- 
man who is his victim into the street. 

Purity, I would say to you, is of two 
kinds: There is that passive purity which 
is beautiful and spotless as the snow; but 
‘there is another, the purity of the fierce 
leapirg flame which consumes all tbat is 
unclean, 

There is just one thing for you to do 
—try the burning flerceness of your purity 
to scorch out the evil of the man who fre 
quents your house and converses with 
your pure daughter; or to scorch him out 
of the socia) circle in which you move. 

How is card-gambling to be expelled 
from its hiding-place behind the velvet 

ortieres? How may Sunday polo and 

orse-racing be known and recognized as 
vulgar matches, and dinners and recep- 
tions on the Lord’s day as barbaric? Only 
by woman rising to high conceptions of 
her wonderful influence, and setting high- 
er standards for herself. . 

After a few years of the House of 
Chrrchwomen it ought to be impossible 
for Christian women in California to wear 
upon their heads bonnets drenched with 
the blood of song birds, or to give coun- 
tenance to the slavgbter of million of 
songsters to promote the blocd-thirsty 
trade of the millinere. 

I can see far-reaching effects of arousing 
the conscience of American women and 
giving it an organ of expression. 

The question of female suffrage may 
be settled by woman herself before it is 
presented for men’s consideration. I 
can imagine how even the beauty of wo- 
men’s dress might cease to be a matter 
of feminine vanity, revolving about the 
foolish question of whether women dress 
to please men or other women, and arising 
to meet the definition of Ruskin, that 





peg anon consiats in the fitness of anything 
hearts in brainy women 
to lead society up to higher ideals! 

Rivers of gold are on costumes, 
balls, | gt alte po reg ne and the thea- 
ter. At the end of the ionable season 
the fruits are faded silks, gowns out of 
style, tired nerves, rui digestions, 
spoiled ae ery worldly hearts. 

Thousands of lives of our women, more 
precious than diamonds, are wasted in the 
sea of frivolity. The horse show, the 
motor-car, the passion for “‘bridge”’ absorb 
the enthusiasm of many churchwomen. 

Will the day ever dawn when Chrie- 
tians will take as much interest in human 
beings as in horseflesh? 

The Women’s Auxiliary voted unani- 
mously to have the Bishop’s speech print- 
ed for distribution. 

Addresses were made by Miss Elizabeth 
Wade of Pittsburg, Deaconess Drant of 
Sunshine Mission and Deaconess Darcey, 
all of whom dwelt upon the progress made 
in missionary work in California through 
the efforts of the society. 

At Manbattan, Kar., Mrs. Charlotte E. 
Wilder bas a famous Sunday-schoo! class 
of young men, numbering at present from 
125 to 180 each Sunday. Among them 
are many students of the college at Man- 
hattan; some are post-graduates and a 
number are young business men. Mrs, 
Wilder has maintained such a class for 
nearly a quarter of a century, ard the be- 
nign influences have reached to the very 
ends of the earth. 


A vigorous address on ‘'The Church and 
the Working Woman" was given by Miss 
Harriette A. Keyser at the January meet- 
ing, of the Church Association for the 
Advancement of the Interests of Labor. 
She said, in part, that the working woman 
shared with al] other women in many dio- 
ceses a certain disability in being cut off 
from all participation in business matters. 
Women are always permitted to engage 
in continuous vaudeville, thus raising 
money for the Church, being unable in 
this diocese to vote for vestrymen. The 
business of the Church suffers through 
their want of participation. Parish houses 
are built where they are the chief workers, 
and they have nothing to say about their 
construction. In one parish where the 
women are giving the money for the 
church and are devoted workers for its 
interests, they and the rector are constant- 
ly obstructed by vestrymen who do not 
clearly see the needs as the rector and 
women do. She said further that the 
Church bas a duty to fulfill towards the 
working woman in seeing that she re- 
ceives a proper wage; that her hours of 
labor are not excessive, and that she 
works in proper, well ventilated factories, 
and that her abode is fit for her to live in. 

Mies Bertha Conde, student secretary of 
the American committee of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, who has 
done active work at the summer confer- 
ence of the Student Volunteer Movement 
as one of the six members of the execu- 
tive committee, will be among the women 
prominent at the conference to be held at 
Naghville from March 1 to March 4, 

F. M. A. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER, FEB., 1906. 


CONFERENCE ON LEGISLATION AND 
{c1vics. 

’ A Conference in charge of the Committee 
on Legislation and Civics, Mre. Charles 
Park, chai:man, will be held at 6 Marl- 
boro’ St., on Tuesday, Feb. 13, at 2.30 
P.M. All members of the State Agesocia- 
tion or of its branches will be welcome, 


TO CO-OPERATE WITH STATE CHAIR- 
MEN, 

We once more remind the Leagues that 
they are asked to appoint one person to 
coéperate with the Chairman of each of 
the State Committees, on Legislation, 
Civics, Finance, Organizations, Meetings, 
School] Suffrage, Literature, Press Work, 
and WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 

We are glad to bave the local Commit- 
tees as well as the local Leagues do this, 
if they feel inclined; but if not, we do not 
urge it, since the Committees organized 
with the distinct understarding that they 
should not be responsible for any work 
beyond the four things which they origi- 
nally promised to do. 

The following Leagues bave appointed 
persons to ccéperate with the chairmen of 
all or some of the State Committees: 

Cambridge P. E. League, East Boston, 
Leominster, Needham, Pittsfield, Somer- 
ville, Roxbury, Lexington, Newton, 
Worcester, Natick, Attleboro, Connecti 
cut Valley, Lynn, Federation Committee, 
Brookline, Special Committee, City Point, 
Boston E. 8. A. for G. G., New Bedford. 


MEMBERSHIP CONFERENCE, 


At the Membership Conference held on 
Jan 9, Mrs. Harriet Eager presided, and 
many interesting points in regard to the 
best ways of securing new members 
were brougbt out. Mrs. Eager said that 
members gained one by one, through per- 
sonal talk with each, were apt to prove 
better and more permanent workers than 





those who masse at a meeting. 
She said ak fe coeeeniog a woman 
whom one wished to convert, one should 
consider her condition and her mental 
attitude, learn what her main objection 
is and meet it. ‘Always recognize her 
right to her own opinion, but try to bring 
her around to yours,” said Mrs. Eager, 
“and do not try to take her through the 
whole university course on suffrage at the 
first sitting.” 


NEW BEDFORD. 


Mrs. Mead and Mrs. Park addressed the 
W.C.T.U. Institute at New Bedford on Jan. 
8. All the high school pupils and teach- 
ers were invited, and there was a large 
attendance. Mre. Mead spoke admirably, 
and a good impression was made. 

The old New Bedford League has re- 
organized, with Mrs. Eager’s help, on the 
lines of the Boston E. 8S. A. for G. G., with 
a number of committees to promote differ- 
ent departments of civic work. It has 
already 61 members. 

COLLEGE LEAGUE THEATRICALS, 

The College Equal Suffrage League, in 
pursuance of its usual custom, will givea 
theatrical entertainment in Potter Hall, 
New Century Building, 177 Huntington 
Ave., on Monday evening, March 5, at8 
P.M. The play this year selested is 
Carlo Goldoni’s ‘‘La Locandiera,’’ Kieon 
ora Duse’s favorite comedy, translated 
from the Italian by Mrs. Edward P. Plum- 
mer under the title of ‘‘Mirandolina.’’ The 
play is most charming light comedy, and 
with appropriate Italian music and danc- 
ing the League hopes, under the profes- 
sional direction of Mr. Theodore P. Koch, 
to present a program of great interest to 
students of Italian art and to the general 
public. 

A few of the best seats will be sold at 
$1.50, The others are $1.00 and 50 cents. 
The undesirable seats will not be sold. 

Tickets may be procured at No. 6 Marl- 
boro’ St., at the office of the WomANn’s 
JOURNAL, 8 Park St., and by mail of Miss 
Mabel E. Adams, 88 Percival St., Dorches- 
ter. Make checks payable to Mabel E. 
Adams. All) seats are reserved, and orders 
will 2 filled promptly as they are re- 
ceived. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We have a progressive worker here in 
Washington who would rank with some of 
our best speakers were she able to devote 
her time to such work. As it is, she never 
misses a chance to speak a word of en- 
couragement for all progressive work, es- 
pecially for equal suffrage and temperance, 
and every sentence she utters is a sermon 
in itself. The woman of whom I speak is 
Mrs. C. K. Collins, one of the subscribers 
to the Woman's JournaL. Afflicted 
although she is, having to use crutches, 
frail looking, and nearing eighty years, 
she not only attends to her household du- 
ties, marketing, etc., but keeps closely in 
touch with every progressive movement. 
It is my pleasure to meet her almost every 
day going to or from market, and we 
always have our little chat on the subject 
dear to our hearts, and how her dear face 
brightens up when a victory has been won 
for suffrage! She is looking forward, as 
we all are, to seeing and hearing again our 
grand old leader, Miss Anthony, here on 
Feb. 15. L. Ss. W. 








OHIO. 

Mayor Brand Whitlock of Toledo, O., 
has re-appointed Mrs. Sarah A, Bissell, 
trustee of the public library board fora 
term of four years. Mrs. Bissell has 
served most acceptably, and her re-ap- 
pointment meets public favor. She has 
for many years been Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Toledo W. S. A. 

In accordance with the request of the 
Broadway Civic Club, the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and other women’s clubs, that he 
would appoint more women trustees of 
the library board, Mayor Whitlock has 
also named Mrs. John Cummings, well 
known in Toledo philanthropic endeavors, 
to succeed Dr. Hathaway, deceased. 








REOPENING 
After Extended Alterations 
LUNDIN’S — 


NEW TREMONT TURKISH BATH 


UNDER TREMONT THEATRE 





Furnished sumptuously, location convenient, 
appointments, ventilation and attendance the 
best. Café connected 


Hours for bathing: 
GENTLEMEN—Afternoons and all night. 
LADIES — Week day mornings and Sunday 

afternoons. 
ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
Telephone 625 Oxford. 





TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the Internationa! 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Societ; 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOCATE OF PEACE free 
to members. 


' NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hanamwr Tarios Urros and Exreasers J. Hausen. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
President: Miss Susan B. Anruony, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


President, . Anna H, Secretary, 

7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa me NTs pha om 
Vice-President at-Large, Rewer. Treasurer, Mrs; HARRIET TAYLOR U 
Corresponding Miss anh Gane 1800 Prytania St., New Or) oT 

‘Miss Lavma Cray. Lexington, Ky. sts pega 
Auditors, | hy ANNiON JEYFREYS Meuus, Portland, Ore. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 


_ 


Report of Headquarters Work for 1905. 


The work at Headquarters grows with each year, and possibilities for service 
develop on every hand. We shail adopt the method employed last year and report 
the various departments under their respective heads. 


SUSAN B, ANTHONY PICTURE. 


At the last National Convention held in Washington, a committee was appointed 
to select a suitable picture of Miss Anthony to be enlarged, so that our Association 
would have one to offer to be placed in public school libraries, etc. The officers 
accepted the report of this committee early in 1905, and the pictures, excellent half- 
tones, were ready before Miss Anthony’s birthday in February. These pictures sell 
at 25 cents each, and about 150 were disposed of within the year. We are now offer- 
ing one asa premium for 10 new subscribers to Progress, The pictures, including 
expressage, drayage and tubes for mailing, cost $118.34, and the sales amounted to 
$30 26, leaving $88.08 to be secured to make the pictures pay for themselves. In 
marking them we followed our usual custom, which is to supply everything at nearly 
the cost price, since all our supplies are issued for propaganda, not for profit. 

PENNY PRINTS. 

Miss Andrews, our head stenographer, suggested to George P. Brown & Company 
of Massachusetts that their series of penny pictures ought to include prints of Lucre- 
tia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone, and Susan B. Anthony. The Company 
readily accepted the suggestion, and we loaned the photographs from which the 
plates were made for the prints. 2,983 of the pictures were purchased through 
Headquarters in 1905. They may also be bad direct from the makers at Beverly, 
Mass. The same company has prints of Julia Ward Howe and Mary A. Livermore. 
Even if we did not get our money back on the pictures, which we do, the advertising 
for the cause which comes through the distribution of the pictures of our pioneer 
leaders would more than compensate us. 








, BLOTTERS. 

We reported last year that we closed this account for 1904 with a profit of $9.95 
and a generous supply of blotters stillon hand. In 1905 we cut the price in two, dis- 
posed of the remainder of the blotters, and closed the account witha profit of $80.51. 

LITERATURE. 

Through the Literature Committee we secured 10,000 Do You Know? 10,000 Ob- 
jections Answered, 120,000 Political Equality Leaflets, and from the plates of the 
Song Leaflets presented to the National by the Massachusetts W.S. A. We printed 
8,000 of these leaflets, making 148,000 leaflets received. Exclusive of Progress, we 
distributed 106,763 pieces of literature, 41,778 more than in 1904, or an average of 343 
pieces for each working day. The average distribution in 1903 was 165 pieces daily; 
in 1904 300 pieces daily, and in 1905 343 pieces daily. Most of the literature which 
goes out is furnished on application, so one sees readily that interest in woman suf- 
frage is growing. The Political Equality leaflets ars especially popular, and never 
was there such a demand for the ones on ‘‘Fruits of Equal Suffrage” as after some of 
our leaders had replied in the New York Herald to Mr. Cleveland’s Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal article, Every day for several weeks brought requests for these leaflets, and they 
came from many States, and one from the Isle of Pines, Cuba. There have been more 
than the usual number of requests for materia] for debates and more orders from per- 
sons outside our own ranks—from students in high schools and colleges, from men 
and from organizations other than suffrage associations, 

OTHER SUPPLIES. 

We bought and disposed of 200 picture postals of Headquarters, and received 
10,000 of the blue stamps. These stamps are not ordered as frequently as formerly, 
and we take advantage of this occasion to urge the friends to use them. They cost 
but 30 cents per 100, 

PROGRESS. 

Progress was established purely for propaganda. It is doubtful whether anyone 
interested in it expected that it would ever pay for itself, but in 1903, with its sub- 
scription price at 25 cents per year, it came within $66.48 of doing so. In 1904, with 
the subscription price reduced to 10 cents, the deficit was but $66.50, and in 1905 the 
little paper paid for itself and netted the Association $14.12. The subscriptions 
amounted to $156.71, the advertising to $171.76, making the total] receipts $328.47. 
The printing cost $251.50, envelopes, mailing and weight postage $62.85, making the 
total expenditure $314.35, leaving a balance of $14.12, as above stated. 

The January number was edited at Headquarters, Mrs. Upton preparing nearly all 
of the copy. The April number was edited by Mrs. Upton and Miss Hauser; the 
July number was edited at Headquarters, Miss Blackwell making a number of contri- 
butions, and the copy for the October number was prepared by Miss Hauser. Twenty 
thousand copies were printed for January, fifteen thousand for April, twelve thousand 
for July, and fifteen thousand for October, sixty-two thousand in all. Fifty-four thous- 
and and ninety-nine copies were sent out, 10,822 more than in 1904. As explained last 
year, each State is given the benefit of its own subscriptions in supplying sample 
copies to the newspapers. We have, of course, sent to all of the newspapers in the 
Territories and in Oregon each time, and when an article has been published which 
applies especially to any class, we send that number marked and stamped ‘‘Marked 
Copy”’ to such persons as it will especially interest. For instance, one number con. 
tained an article on the wages of public school teachers, and was sent to 1,500 teach- 
ers. A constantly-increasing subscription list, and more and more people suggesting 
that Progress ought to be issued monthly instead of quarterly, attest to its growing 


popularity and usefulness. 
(Concluded next week.) 





EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 
874 Broadway, New York 





PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 





Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 





As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 





{ 


account of the difficulties and obstacles 

through which she had to pass in order to 

gain her medical education. These things 

are almost incredible to the young women 

of to-day, yet they are historic facts. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable turn ishedroom in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue, Apply to 

MRS, D, A. RICHARDSON, 
10 Claremont Park, Boston. 








tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read. 
ers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 





MBS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 
Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture om 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs, Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M, W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 
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